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EDITORIALS. 


“TYRANNY OF THE PRIESTHOOD.” 


In a recent issue of the University Chronicle 
appears an editorial strongly denouncing the 
action of the Legislature in not granting the 
full appropriation asked for by that 
tion. 


institu- 
The Chronicle applies to our law-makers 
epithets that suggest rage trying to get satis- 
faction by beating the air. It is no purpose of 
the Norma to attempt to justify or palliate 
this qarrel, other than to say that we sincerely 
deplore the mistaken economy that takes a 
shrinking attitude toward education. And in 
this connection it may not be amiss to assure 
our contemporary that we take no part in the 
ill-timed gloating of local papers over the 
thought that the University’s loss is the 
Academy’s gain. Both institutions, if filled to 
their utmost capacity, would not be able to 
accommodate a tithe of the young people of 
the Territory. that need secondary education, 
nor even all those that will enter upon such a 


course. The over-crowded condition of the 


‘|to lurk ready to be let out. 


stress, is sufficient evidence of this view. 

There occurs, however, in the editorial re- 
ferred to, a fling to which we make serious 
objection. It is this: “Zhe tyranny of the 
priesthood was bad enough; but we are not going 
to fall from Scylla to Charybdis if we can help 
it, and we think we can.” 

Now, perhaps the best plan would be to 
lump this wild sentence with the rest and 
excuse it all as a piece of hifalutin hot-headed- 
ness. No doubt the editor is sorry he said it— 


jhe should be ashamed rather that he had it in 


his heart to say. The offense with us is not 
the letting out of such a sentiment: it is the 
bias of mind that could permit the sentiment 
We are not will- 
ing to believe, however, that the sentiment is 
shared generally either by the faculty or by the 
students of our sister institution 


“Tyranny of the priesthood” and similar 
phrasés are quite in place- in a political 
harangue; but in the intellectual shades of a 
great university we hardly expect such rant, 
least of all in an editorial, which surely is no 
place for an ebullition of temper. “From 
Scylla to Charyodis,” Are we to infer that the 
University has already been wrecked, or been 
in danger of being wrecked by the Priesthood, 
and that it must now fight against the opposite 
rock of politics? 


The scribe should read up the history of the 
mstitution, and then hang his head awhile—in 
some dark place. Let him pick out the men 
who have, as teachers or regents, been con= 
nected with the institution, and who at the 
same time have been honored members of the 
“priesthood.” He will find such names as 
Orson Pratt, Orson Spencer, Karl G Maeser, 


O. F. Whitney. What of their tyranny? 
Will not this scribe hasten to say: But these 
men never acted in the capacity of their priest- 
hood. True. Then why assert that they did, 
and at the same time couple /yranny with their 


| acts? 
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The Chronicle has on more than one occasion 
exhibited a boyish lack of poise. 


manliness or independence. 


We are pleased with having Bro. Cluff with 


It should|us again, after his work in the East, for the 
learn that “kicking” is not always evidence of | benefit of this institution. 


New features will 
be adopted as soon as practicable. 
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NOTES FROM PROF. BRIMHALL’S LECTURES. 
ARITHMETIC, 
Aims 1. From the first to the last, the de- 
velopment of the power to discern cause rela- 
tions, should be kept clearly in view. 


2. Increase, constant increase of ability to| 


unite and separate numbers accurately, easily 
and speedily, must be an aim. 

3. Skill in the uniting and arranging of 
figures must never be lost sight of. Careless- 
ness construction and aimlessness in 
arrangement is injurious to the intellect. 
“There is a moral phase to the making of a 
five,” on the adding of a column of figures, 
on the basis that care is the parent of accuracy, 
which in them is the mother of. honesty. 

4, Fixing in the memory the laws by which 
processes. are worked out, is an aim. It is 
not enough that the pupil comprehend that six 
nines are fifty-four; he must so fasten that fact 
by repetition, that any occasion of its use will 
bring it up without the aid of reflection. He 
should not, however, be required to commit 
the truth to memory, until he has first dis- 
covered it, and he should be able at any time 
to re-establish or restore the truth by either 
experiment or deduction. For instance, the 
student of decimal fractions should be led to 
discover that the number of decimals in the 
product is always equal to the sum of those in 
the factors, and the truth should be compre- 
hended, that he is capable of demonstrating it 
at any time; but this is not enough; after he 
knows that he knows it is so, then the fact 
should be submitted to memory for immediate 
use; and by immediate use is meant use with- 
out a detail reflection that carries the mind 
through all the intricate whys every time the 
principle is applied. A man should be able to 
give physiological reason for the eating of this 
and that kind of food, or for inhaling through 
the nostrils; but it is scarcely essential that he 


in 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


reflect upon ‘the relations of appetite, its 
gratification and his physical development, 
every time he drinks a glass of milk or masti- 
cates a morsel of mutton, nor will it pay to 


|philosophize on the effects of deep breathing 


during the seventeen complete acts of respira- 
tion of each minute. 


ARITHMETICAL RULES. 


In principles not understood. Therefore we 
say commit no rules to memory; but when a 
rule 1s discovered to be a principle related or 
rather a Jaw based on principle it ceases to be 


a rule, but becomes a principle. From this 
we infer that what may bea rule to one is 


principle to another. 

One pupil mechanically multiplies length, 
width and height together, and gets contents 
of a cube; he works by rule. 

Another passes through the same process, 
arrives at the same results; but is able to 
verify each step he works by principle. The 
first perceives the process, the latter compre- 
hends the principle. 

o. A very important aim, and one too often 
lost sight of, is the advancement of the pupil, 
in the art of logical vocal expression. It must 
be borne in mind that thinking develops capa- 
city; but it requires expression to give ability 

Ifthe pupils of our common schools are de- 
ficient on one thing more than another it is in 
the oral’ expression of thought. Notice the 
ordinary pupil, and you find him easily and 
speedily arriving at results with a certainty 


{that is proof of his power to think on a line. 


Now put him to the test of giving an oral 
analysis of his example or of writing out a 
logical statement of his line of reasoning, and 
see how he starts, stammers, hesitates, begins 
with effect, when he should commence with 
cause, tangles himself all up, and sits down 
with a withering “I can’t tell it.” 

Here is a detect, what is the cause? 
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“Where is the remedy? The first is sheer 
neglect on the part of the teacher to see that 
expression receives its proportionate part of 
attention. Nature will do more for thought 


than she will, unaided, for expression. A 


child may naturally think loigcally, but he 


must be trained to express logically. 
Expression has a greater claim on art than 
has thought, notwithstanding the practice of 
our present pedagogy, which gives to the latter 
the “lion’s share.” 
In-every example the pupil should be able 
to think out, symbolize, and orally analyze 
each example, and to push the thought beyond 
the reach of expression in Arithmetic is quite 
as inconsistent as to scrifice sense to sound 
in reading. Let the expressive man and the 
thoughtful man be proportiontely developed. 
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CHRISTIAN PERSECUTION. 
CAREFULLY turning the pages of history, we 
. notice especially since the days of our Savior 
that the church upon the earth nearest resemb- 
ling the true Church of Christ is the one hated 
reviled and persecuted by men. The early 
Christians the first to follow the great Leader 
underwent the severest trials bore the hatred 
of mankind and for truth’s sake stood silent 
while the finger of scorn was pointed at them. 
Wives beheld their husbands murdered before 
them; fathers saw their fair daughters led into 
the arena at Rome to be devoured by the 
famished beasts unless they would renounce 
their religion. Nero, the most wicked of the 
wicked, rode im his chariot at midnight 
through his magnificent garden, lighted by the 
burning bodies of the Christians. But Nero’s 
persecutions were confined to the city of Rome. 
And why did he choose to persecute this un- 
offending people at ali? Merely to cloak his 
own wicked deeds. Domitian and Diocletian, 
his successors, did not even possess the one 
favorable characteristic which he possessed. 
Their persecutions extended far and wide, and 
were equally as merciless. But when we come 
to Trajan we have arrived at the climax of all 
Christian persecutors. He issued proclama- 
tions and distributed them throughout the 
whole Roman empire, declaring that every 


Christian, unless he would renounce the faith 
and return to the religion of his ancestors, 
should be put to death. As a result, hun- 
dreds were killed in the most cruel man- 
ner. Fathers saw their beautiful homes 
burned to the ground, their children sold as 
slaves, and they themselves banished to the 
mines. Why was this mild Christian faith 
alone selected to receive the wrath of the 
haughty Romans? Some writers have said the 
cause was their immorality; but the Romans 
in this period could not reproach any people 
for their immorality. Others have written 
that their supposed atheism was the cause; 
but this would be equally superficial, since 
Rome was under the same condition; while 
others have gone so far as to say that their 
treason to the Roman empire was the cause; 
but the Roman emperors themselves laughed 
at such an idea. There was but one reason 
for this persecution. Lucifer understood 
that the power of salvation for the :dolatrous 
Roman worshiper was very small, and therefore 
left him in peace; but when Jesus of Nazareth 
came upon the earth, established His Church, 
and had His followers, it was then time for 
him to interfere, and he took up the thread of 
the old quarrel which had begun in heaven, 
and stirred up the hearts of mankind to rebel- 
lion and prejudice against the truth. We 
know with what forbearance and patience and 
undaunted courage these early Christians bore 
the trials heaped upon them. 

However, such persecution was not to con- 
tinue forever. Gradually the religion of Christ 
gained greater power, and finally when Con- 
stantine, the great Roman warrior, beheld the 
sign of the cross in the heavens, on it written 
these words, “By this conquer,” and accepted 
it, this ouce despised form became the great 
Roman Catholic Church. In becoming power- 
ful it also became polluted. Strange to say, it 
lost in purity and virtue as it gained in might 
and greatness. And great and mighty it was 
fer twelve long centuries; but they were cen- 
turies of darkness. In the strength of its uni- 
versal sovereignity it forgot that the feelings 
and sentiments of the down-trodden masses, 
which were now only smoking, would one day 
leap forth in threatening and perhaps consum- 
ing flames. Its leaders had reasoned in this 
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way: “If we allow these common wretches. to 
read and interpret the scriptures for them- 
selves, might they, not disagree with our inter- 
pretation? Then would we lose our power. 
Yes, there is but one thing to do to retain our 
-influence—to surpress them, to forbid them to 
read the scriptures.” It was done; -we know 
with what result. True. it lasted for. twelve 
centuries; but at the end of which the great 
flame did leap forth, and Martin Luther, the 
German Reformer, arose. : 

The Bible was published in the mother 
tongue, and all classes were permitted to read 
and interpret for themselves. For Germany 
we have Luther and his followers; for France, 
Calvin and those who believed as he taught; 
and for England, Wiclyfi and his party. 
Strange to say, these once persecuted Catho- 
lics, or early Christians as they were called, 
now in their turn persecuted the Protestants 
even more mercilessly, if such could be, than 
they had been. During the whole lives of 
these three great leaders whom I have men- 
tioned were they hunted, exiled, scorned and 
hated, and though they were not put to death 
by their enemies, hundreds of their followers 
were burned as heretics, and hundreds will be 
those wearing martyr’s crowns on the great 
judgment day. 

Previous to and with Martin Luther was 
the dawn of the new era. Education began to 
rise. Universal education and religion gained 
a strong foothold, thus proving that in ratio 
with the advancement of religion, the nearer 
approach to the truth is the advancement of 


‘the silent tomb. 


education and civilization. 

Peace had but been established for a short 
time when a party of the Protestants became 
disgusted with and revolted against the loose 
and impious practices of the mother party. 
As a natural consequence, this became the 
reviled and persecuted, and the once perse- 


cuted Protestants, the relentless enemy. 
These, the Puritans, likewise have their 
martyrs. How often do we hear of the dfay- 


flower and those sturdy Pilgrim sires, how they 
left their native land and came and settled in 
the New World, where they might worship 
God according to the dictates of their hearts. 
We read of their pious lives, their stern virtue 
and integrity; how they battled with the red- 


justice? 
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man, subdued the soil, and round their hearth 
fires, sang praises to their God and King. We 
approach one step nearer to the truth. Super- 
stition was cast aside, true man. and woman- 
hood and unsullied virtue became the great 
ideal. Man’s heart was the medium ‘’twixt 
man and his Maker. Now, and now for the 
first time, was, humanity in a fit condition to 
receive in full the everlasting Gospel. What 
is the next persecution of which we hear? It 


lis that of the Church-of Jesus Christ of Latter- 


day Saints. Has this also its martyrs? Yes, 
many of them, and many others who would 
willingly have laid down their lives for their 


|religion, or even to save the life of their Prophet. 


But it was not to be. It was. written that he 
should seal his testimony with his blood. How 
impressive the words in his last public address 
to the Saints at Nauvoo, as he held his sword 
above his head, and said in thrilling tones: “I 
call upon God and angels to witness that | 
unshield my sword with a firm and unalterable 
determination that this people shall have their 
legal rights, and be protected from mob vio- 
lence, or my blood shall be spilt upon the 
ground like water, and my body consigned to 
While I live I will never 
tamely submit to the dominion of cursed mobo- 
cracy!” His word was fulfilled. His blood 
was spilt upon the ground like water, and his 
bedy consigned to the silent tomb, and not 


lonly his, but that of the Patriarchs. Iwo 
more martyrs added to the great list. But 
were these as the others had been? Ina 


measure they were, but still they were not. 
These were martyrs to the everlasting truth, 
martyrs to their religion, as revealed directly 
from God. And their murderers, what of them? 
Were they satisfied with their heinous deed? 
Now that their Prophet and leader was no 
more, did these despised people, known as 
Mormons, disband, their re- 
ligion? Was his death sufficient to prove that 


and renounce 


[he was not a Prophet of God? We might ask, 


did the crucifixion of our Savior prove that 
He was not the Christ? No, it proved the 
opposite; just so did the martyrdom of Joseph 
Smith seal his testimony and strengthen that 
of the Saints. Were the murderers brought to 
Not one of them. That was left for 
the judgment of heaven. Did the Saints re- 
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taliate? No, vengeance too was left to heaven. 
But of that band of blood-thirsty wretches, 
not one died a natural death. If the Prophet’s 
death were one of blood and suffering, theirs 
were ten-fold worse. Some were stricken 
with paralysis and lingered in misery for years, 
the very flesh rotting from their bones; others 
met sudden and violent deaths, but I think 
the last moments of each must have been 
spent in the bitter recollection of one of the 
most wicked of all wicked tragedies, the mar- 
tyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum Smith. ~ 

We can look back into the Dark Ages and 
find excuses for many of the crimes committed 
then. Civilization had come to a_ standstill, 
in many respects had retrograded into its 
former barbarisms. The priests had out- 
ragously imposed upon the people, had taught 
them that everything could be forgiven, if 
they would but confess, and. even went so far 
as to sell indulgences previous to the com- 
mital of the crime. Not,much could be ex- 
pected from such a condition of humanity. 
But in the blazing intelligence of the nine- 
teenth century, that two pure, noble, God- 
fearing men, who had simply dared to worship 
God as their hearts dictated, that they should 
receive such a tragic and unmerited death 
from an exasperated mob, there is but one 
way to explain: Lucifer beholds the time of 
his reign drawing to a close; gradually but 
inevitably he feels his power slipping away 
from his grasp, and with a tremendous effort 
tries to retain it. But as he feels the chains 
of an outraged God tightening around his 
limbs, he must confess that there is a mightier 
power than his. Asa result truth gains the 
day, and the Millennium is ushered in. 

Mabel Thurman. 


The 5S. S. Normals are receiving special- 
lectures on Psychological subjects, from Prof. 
Brimhall and others. “Is Creed Essential-to 
Salvation, as Considered EycheayS 
was the subject of the first lecture. 


Visitors March 27th: W. E. Wiche, Moses 
Christensen, Fredrick Christensen, Salt Lake 
City; Susa Y. Gates, Marline Gates, Provo; 
W. J. Lewis, Hon. W. W. Riter, Mon. EH, A. 
Smith, Salt Lake; Prof. Hugo Frank, Provo. 


THE HUMANE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION, 


| Att lovers of nankind cannot but rejoice 
whenever they thoughtfully take time to reflect 
upon the many, and the constantly multiply- 
ing evidences of the improved conditions of 
human society. 

We savy this in the full consciousness of the 
broad truthfulness of the statement, and after 
having fairly measured all the detracting utter- 
ances which adverse critics have made, and 
are continually making. 
_ To say that knowledge is power, is as trite 
as it is-true; and we all know that power in 
spite of itself is often a fearful evil, and too 
often works widespread devastation and reck-— 
less ruin. But this evil side of things which 
may be pointed out as springing from the 
power of knowledge, is not after all a natural 
outcome of wider intelligence, but the abuse 
of the knowledge acquired. 

Fifty years ago, and many times along this 

fifty years, there have been croakers who have 
piteously croaked against the spread of popular 
education, and there are not a few now who 
point to the increase of crime, insanity, and 
discontent, as a feverish condition of human 
society, traceable directly or indirectly to the 
spread of knowledge. Nevertheless we deem 
all such reasoning to he utterly fallacious. 
_ Knowledge is a great humanizer; it works 
towards good and for good. 
_ If the spirit of our age be really sceptical as 
some affirm, and many deplore, then, we can 
only say that scepticism 1s not entirely an un- 
mixed evil—irom some points of view it de- 
serves praise. 

If men are now being so well educated chart 
they refuse to accept either political theories 
or religious beliefs, without examination, this 
is not surely an evil—the very crown and dis- 
tinctive glory of man as above the beast, is 
rationality. To be true to himself, man must, 
therefore, submit all things to the test of his 
reason—’tis fallacy “makes reason stare.” 
“Truth is reason” and eternal, and only that 
which is against truth or untrue will and must 
récede into the background; it is true that 
sometimes men may make a seriously wrong 
use of their education, but this does not alter 
the fact. The intrinsic potency and natural 
trend of modern education is towards a stronger, 
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happier condition of human society.: Our 
best educated men and women throughout the 
world, are all the time seeking to guide and 
extend the ever increasing forces for the 
amelioration of life. To every careful observer 
there is a manifest growth and progress towards 
a more lasting basis of what may be called 
the religion of humanity. The world has had 
more than enough of the high and dry creedal 
religion. The traditional dogmas have utterly 
failed to save the world and now has come; 
and is more and more coming, the grand 
Christly spirit of practical helpfulness and 
love. 

The scepticism of advancing knowledge said 
higher education is not so much the scepticism 
against the Christly spirit of our ennobling 
faith, but rather an earnest and searching 
criticism that seeks to separate the chaff from 
the wheat. The ologies and isms of religious 
controversy have alienated the masses of the 
people on both continents from the old creeds, 


but not, as we think, from the great Master | 


and Teacher of human happiness. 

_A progressively healthy and rational scholar- 
ship must and will tend more and more to 
purify and strengthen whatever is» good and 
noble; and the sooner we get rid of what is 
either irrational or -superstitious, the better 
for mankind in general. 

Many of the forms of cruelty, of suffering, 
of disease, and of feverish discontent in 
general, have their root in and gain. their 
support from tgnorance. We must therefore 
educate and educate and educate, until ignor- 
ance is driven back into its native chaos: 
The doctor of medicine has his highest re- 
ward in the certainty that he has relieved 
human suffering and given new strength and 
brightness to life; or in the knowledge that he 
has done something to prevent the spread of 
disease and death; and brought joy into the 
homes of those who were threatened wth pain 
and bereavement. 

And correspondingly, the faithful teacher 
receives the sweetness of reward in the knowl- 
edge that he has here and there and in hund- 
reds of cases, so trained the mind, and 
strengthened the capacities of the whole being 
that the life of his students is a better kind of 
life—life marked by sensibilities, by considera- 
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teness and by a cheerful obedience to- » wood 
pHnciples 
Amicus, 


TAINTED. LITERATURE. 


Tam well aware ‘that I am not the first one 
to experience disgust at the delectable menu 
spread before us at times by the press of 
today, nor the first one to voice the indigna- 
tion every wise parent and teacher must feel 
at the thought of pictures revealed to youthful 
readers by such articles as have lately thronged 
the columns of some of our leading periodi- 
cals. But alas! the voices have been weak, 
faint and lost in the clamor of the newsboy: 
“ Tribune! Herald! All about the latest scan- 
dal!” and the like, and the rush of the thought- 
less populace’to buy and take it home to wife 
and children to be discussed and pondered over 
by young and unformed minds, whose bloom 
is being fast rubbed away. 

Parents, teachers, what are you thinking of? 
Is it,not time your pen was beginning to wage 
war, sharp and bitter, against the abuse the 
press is’ making of its freedom? Are these 
pictures beneficial, wholesome reading for the 
imitative young minds? 


Vice is a monster of such horrid mein, 
‘That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
ie But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


And why not say Acard too oft? .It matters 
little by what sense Satan prepares his path- 
ways, whether eye or ear becomes the medium, 
the impression upon the plastic mind remains 
the same, and when again and again there are 
spread before the mental eye, must it not 
familiarize the mind and heart with them? 
The horror is gone, and should the tempter 
come, ah! who can tell to whom the victory 
may belong? 

‘Would you deliberately set poison before 
your children for desert? You who would not 
let them touch a drop of tea or coffee or alco- 
hol lest a:grain of poison should come to the 
body, can you see your young charges drink 
freely of a poison a thousand fold more subtle 
and dangerous to the soul? 

And what is the press thinking of to cater 
thus to depraved human appetites? What is 
its object? Is it to warn unwary feet that it 
throws a glamour of notoriety and absorbing 
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interest around those whose walks in life 
should be hidden deep from. innocent. eyes? 
We all know how .easily. inexperience can 
mistake the “notorious” for: “noted” in word 
and deed. fet) : 

What then is ite elise “Yo sell; to make 
money. Is it possible? Well, yes, that is 
business, says the newspaper man, for, like 
proverbial hot cakes, sell-those editions that 
contain disclosures of the depths into which 
human nature can sink, to be greedily devanted 
by the impure in heart. 

Ah! how low sinks the moral status of a 
paper that will so lose sight of its divine 
privilege of educating and forming the public’ 
mind as to deliberately filter forth poison for 
the. selfish gain of gold! . 

When a mother must anxiously | scan the, 
columns that daily come to her house before 
she can put them on the family table and be 
_ assured that no blush will mantle ‘the. fair 
cheek of her growing daughter, | as line after 
line unfolds the vistas of that life on whose 
threshold she stands, the time has come for 
some one to cry sname! 

We know that danger spots exist, and we 
think there. are other means of eradicating 
them, if eradicated they can be, to disclose 
the depths and. stir up, the mire of social 
impurity for the pastime of the reading popu- 
lace. 

_Let us ; point out the safety signals ‘to the 
young to.keep them in the path of right, and 
the danger signals will not need our watch and 
care. |. An Alien. 


WERE WE TRUANTS? 


TeacHer, always: lovable and kind, was 
uusually so today. Recess came. With light 
hearts we gathered on the play-ground, 
Teacher came to the door, where for 2 moment 
she stood watching us at our games, Then 
stooping she picked up a pink that lay wither- 
ing in the sun, and returned to her desk to 
work for us.- 

It was our first school-days, sister’s and 
mine. Little sister came close to my side, 
and slipping her tiny hand in mine, said: 
“Teacher likes flowers; let us gather some for 
‘| her.” : ; sae 

Saying nothing to the others, we hurried to 
the creek that wound its way through the 
meadow, which lay just back of the school- 
house. -We passed down the stream, breaking 
the slender stems of many bright flowers. 
The meadow was to us a wilderness of 
fragrance, in which we were lost to all the 
world. We thought only of teacher’s delight 
and the beauty about us. Our arms would not 
hold all these treasures. Up came our aprons, 
which were filled, regardless of the stains they 
were sure to receive. 

We now turned reluctantly from the lovely 
scene and hurried back to school. Some of 
the children were still on the play-ground. 

“Has the bell rung yet?” was my first ques- 
0n. |. 

“Bell rung yet? Bell rung? Yes, and you'll 
cate it,” 

,, Peacher met us at the door, her face sad 
and her eyes stained with tears. 


5 


M. ,£. NOTES. 


‘Tue portion of the M. I. Normal leas who 
entered for ten weeks, received théir honorable |: 
discharge and withrdew on Friday, 28rd inst. 

Several vacancies 6ccurring at the end of 
the ten weeks, William Armstrong was elected 
president, and Seth H. Thomas and Harvey 
Cluff were chosen and sustained as counselors, 
Thomas Bailey, was elected business secretary, 
E. E. Hinckley treasurer, and Z. N. Decker 
class reporter. The vacancies being thus filled, 
the class-work continued uninterruptedly. 

A “mock court,” by the members of the M. 
I, Parliamentary Law Class: was held on Wed- 
tiesday 28th. os : 


“QO, teacher, see what lovely flowers we’ve 
been gathering, and they are all for you.” 

Seating herself upon the doorstep, she took 
our offering in her lap. Placing her arms around 
us she told us how sad it made her when we 
did not came in with the other children. 

“Ts it really night?” I said, choking back 
the sobs as the truth dawned upon me. 
“Teacher, will you plesae forgive us?” 
“Yes, dear ones, this time; but, remember, 


. “Compositions selected from Grammar after five weeks? 
training. 
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it is very wrong to play the truant, even though 
it be to gather pretty flowers for teacher.” 

With a kind “Good night” we parted. 
we really play the truant? 


Did 


Hattie Young. 


HE TASTED IT HIMSELF 

In an old-fashioned log house by the side of 
a hill our village school was taught. The 
teacher was very kind, giving us apple-pie and 
pound-cake in the hand when we disobeyed 
his rules. This he administered with a small 
ruler about a foot long and an inch wide. 

One day I was called up to take my choice 
of the two dainties, and thinking the pie would 


be more easily digested, I told him I would 
'}wave on or about July 3rd, or August 17th, 


take a small piece—because I had to. 

He then requested me to hold out my hand, 
and proceeded to help me to a morsel; but 
before it reached its destination my hond was 
drawn back, 

This roused the temper of the teacher. He 
now took my hand in his, thinking he could 
hold it there and give me the pie at the same 
time. When I saw the dainty coming, I drew, 
my hand out of his, and the pie went into his 
own. The school laughed, and the teacher 
had to join in. 

After rubbing his fingers for some time, he 
excused me, saying: “You have played your 
part well. Sadie Hopkins. 


See at | 


AN ARTIST NIPPED IN THE BUD. 


THe time of my earliest school days was 
spent very profitably, until I had finished my 
tasks one afternoon. Having a few spare 
moments, I concluded to paint a frog. | 

As I am not much adapted to this art, it 
was not a very good representation. Its long 
legs and crooked body lay at right angles all 
over the page of my scratch-book. 

When the picture was completed I sat 
admiring it, and chuckling to myself by way of 
flattery. My seat-mate, observing my fun, 
reported me to the teacher for idle work. 

Miss J—— then tore the leaf from my book, 
which enraged me so much that I avenged my- 
self by striking my informer with a slate. 
Our teacher tried to separate us, but had a 
serious time to accomplish it. 


This was a great drawback to me. It turned 
me against my teacher, also checked my taste 
for drawing. I shall never be an artist. 

I think all students should be encouraged in 


this art rather tran chastised for practicing it. 


Wm. Lewes. 
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NEW YORK WILL BE SUBMERGED. 


Dr. Fars, the astrologer, has bobbed up 
again. He has predicted that New York will 
be inundated and in parts submerged by the 
waters of the bay and East and North rivers, 
which waters will be raised up by a great tidal 


most probably the latter, as it will be the most 
critical and disastrous day in the year. 

At the same time, from similar causes, 
| Florida may be detached from the mainland, 
and may sink and utterly disappear beneath 
the waters; and California may be turned into an 
island. 

“T am myself looking with very serious 
apprehensions for all these things to occur 
not so much because they concur with the 
calculations which I have made myself, as 
from the striking fulfillment for a year past of 


all that Dr. Falb has predicted,” said a 
|Columbia college professor yesterday. That 
'|certain physical effects on the earth follow 


certain physical conditions and relations of the 
planets, is unanimously conceded by astrono- 
mers and physicists. It is many years since 
the perturbations among the planets were first 
admitted to exercise important and powerful 


{influences on the earth. Still the scientists 


have been slow in carrying the subject farther. 
Had it been otherwise, and the subject gone 
into and pushed, as Dr. Falb has done, we 
might now be able to foretell with positive 
certainty, when unusual physical disturbances 
would take place on the globe. 

The professor then quotes a score of instances 
of Dr. Falb’s correct predictions in the past. 
“This.” he said, “is why 1 look with serious 
apprehensions on his prediction as to New 
York. Dr. Falb’s reputation has certainly been 
well enough established to demand our most 
thorough attention, and I know of no better 


ve 


“ate ‘zones. » 
are the presence of $now~ in winter, and of 
If we could’ look | — 


-How they Affect: the Light- aha 


tHe BORDA. 
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work for astronomers and hepatotets than the 
investigation of this prediction. . [t is well to 


be forewarned in any case.” 


THE COLORS OF THE EARTH. 


Our 
Gives to the Moon. 
“Tue wonderful ‘difference - Kabir hie same 


lpudseane ti winter and-in summer isa phe- |” 


nomenon familiat to all dwellers in the temper- 
The two great elements of change 


leaves and grass in summer. 
at our globe from the moon, the variation in 


its aspect due to seasonal changes would per- 
haps be even more’ striking: than it | appears: to ve 
: Mnse upon its ‘surface. seus 
: ‘io fact, we ‘sometimes ‘José sight OF ‘the very]! 
a important 
giving” color to what 
. countenance of the planet. 
“Tt is not the highest forms of at that 
“always produce the greatest effect in this way. 
‘Some of the most striking scenes upon the / 
earth - 
“mosses and lichens. 


which vegetation’ ' plays, 
might ‘be called 


“part 


characteristic features 
The ‘famous 


‘owe. their: 


~ cliffs” of Greenland, ‘which extend for miles 


northward — from Cape York, derive their 


splendid color from the growth of red lichen, 


which covers their faces. 
The cliffs rise between 1,700 and 2,000 iset 


_ Straight from the water’s edge, aod being com: 


posed of gray granity their aspect. would be 
entirely different from what it is, but for the 
‘presence of the lichen. 

Coming to less magnificent, but. ‘not less 
beautiful scenes, the rocky pass called the 
Golden Gate in the Yellowstone National Park, 
owes its rich color and its name to the yellow 


lichen covering its lotty walis, and the indes- | 


cribable hues of the great hot spring terraces 


arise mainly from the presence of minute plants 


flourishing in the water that overflows them.. 
Considered as a whole, the vegetation of a 
planet may give it a characteristic aspect as 
viewed from space. Many have thought that 
the red color of Mars may be due to the exist- 
ence of red instead of green vegetation there. 


That its broad expanses of forest and prairie! 


Planet | 


‘schools toa bright, 
‘grammar class, 


land, cause the earth to reflect a considerable 
quantity of green light to its neighbors, 1s 
indicated by the fact that at the time of the 
new moon a greenish tint has been detected 
overspreading that part of the lunar surface, 
which is then illuminated only by light from 
the ee ee 5 His : 


f 


THE SUPERLATIVE CASE.” : 
“WELL,” said a teacher in one ‘of our public 
persistent scholar _ in, a 
“if you are so sure matrimony 
is an adjective, will you compare ite “ 


“Brother Tom,’ ‘who has just. ‘been. married, 


{says, it can rt be compared with anything 1 1D Ape 


s 2 


to} 
“crimson ee 


received from my better informed friends; 


teacher quite | good- naturedly._ 


world,’  fattled off” the. scholar. a 
“Then compare it by ‘the rule,’ e 


ee 
“Positive, “Miss, ' “twittered ‘the ™ ‘scholar; 

“comparative, Mr. ; superlative, Mrsi* 

The teacher, who is a married ma accepted 


tae answer and found that it tallied ‘with his 


experience. 


IN: FASHIONABE SOCIETY, - 


Havine for some time past denied myself the 
pleasures (?) of fashionable society, and having 


‘been informed that in consequence thereof ] 


should soon be a social Rip Van Winkle, and 
not know how to deport myself among polite 
people, Il at once broke the habit of years, and 
sallied forth rather timidly and somewhat non- 


‘plussed. 


I shall ever be unspeakably grateful to my 
mentor, for I never should have known how far 
behind the times I was lagging; and I shall 
apply myself henceforth entirely to assimilat- 
ing the usages and customs of the fin de Stecle 
society of the West. 

I do not 
confidante -of all the corrections. I 


to make you a 
silently 
and 
as I do not relish being laughed at, there is 


intend, however, 


‘one, just one point, I will disclose for the 


benefit of those similarly situated as myself. 
When I used to go into society in those 
dark, uncivilized ages of the past, people were 
under the delusion that, when anyone was 
asked to contribute to the amusement of the 
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company, by song or speech, or intrumental 
performance, others must be very quiet and 
listen attentively, which no doubt was intensely 
embarrasing to the performers, poor, ignorant 
souls! 

Now, how vastly improved this is, for no 
sooner does a person seat him or herself, by 
request, at the piano, or sounds the first note 
of a song, ever so sweet or soul-stirring, when 
immediately every one turns to his or her 
neighbor, and begins to talk assidiously as if 
every controversy under the sun must be settled 
immediately. Now, I confess this at first 
puzzled’ me; in. fact | deemed it rude, but 
having come to learn, I applied myself to dis- 
cover the reason. Behold, I found it to be 
the most refined consideration for talk; the 
more facetious and devoid of depth the better, 
is the great soucre of enjoyment in society of 
today, and consequently the objective point of 
all effort. Now, what could be more consi- 
derate on the part of the company than to 
imply that the player might enjoy himself as 
much as he liked; it would in no wise disturb 
their pleasure, nor would they be impertinent 


enough to listen when the enchanted singer | 
| write, so as to give that department mention. 


might be pouring out his soul’s secrets to the 
stars, or ceiling, as the case might be. What 
consummate refinement! What acme of polite- 
ness! I felt myself a barbarian! 

So, dear unsophisticated ignoramus, when 
next you enter the social circle, as you value 
your reputation as a person of refinement, do 
not be caught listening to anything unless it 
is funny, and, above all, do not be unseemly 
enough to take notice when people are enjoy- 
ing themselves by disclosing their souls in ten- 
der strains. It’s like eavesdropping, rude, very 
rude! On the whole, to be successful in 
fashionable society, one should never listen if 
one can possibly help it; but talk, talk, talk! 

A lien. 


The physiological department, under Dr. 
Hardy, is gradually assuming the prominence 
and significance this important division of 
study requires. 


The anatomical and physiological drawings 
seen in Room ten, speak volumes for the 
efficient work done by the classes in physi- 
ology. 
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LADIES’ DEPART MENT. 


READING an article on the different depart- 
ments of the Academy, in the last number of 
the Normat, signed by |. BE. B, '95, I was 
inspired by the thoroughness of the contribu- 
tor’s information on the subject. 

I regret to learn, inferring the fact from the 
non-mentioning of the matter, that the Depart- 
ment of Needlework for Lades, which, if I 
remember rightly, flourished in Room 17, has 
no longer an existence in the school. 

Being interested said department, I 
should be greatly indebted to contributor of 
the same if he could furnish me with the par- 
ticulars and cause of its “decline and fall.” 

_ Christine D. Young. 


in 


J. E. B., 95, wishes us to state that he is 
not aware of the fact that the above depart- 
ment has had a decline or a fall. The reason 
that department was not mentioned in the 
article referred to was because he being a boy, 
thought he could not represent that part of the 
school work as it should be. We believe an 


article has been handed in by him for this 


issue that he asked some one of the ladies to 


Perhaps if that department were as easy of 
access as the remaining ones, more would be 
kown of it. But when he steps to the door 


one of the fair creatures calls a halt, and 
informs him he is on forbidden ground. 
The Ladies’ Department of the B. Y. 


Academy, which is conducted by Mrs. Young, 
is in a very flourising condition. The interest 
shown by the young ladies this year in this 
branch of education is greater than in any pre- 
vious year, consequently the number of students 
taking this class is much larger. One great 
cause due to such an interest is the competency 
of the instructor, which is shown in the many 
beautiful pieces of fancy work and drawn-work 
which are completed under her direction. 
Drawn-work, however, seems to be the rage. 
some of the prettiest designs imaginable in 
this work are upon handkerchiefs, scrim-tidies, 
tray-cloths, etc. 

The dressmaking class also comes under 
this department. The Taylor system of cut- 
ting is employed. The pupils are all delighted 
with it. After the first few lessons everything 
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comes so easy and natural, and the girls de- 
Clare that they cannot understand why dress- 
makers. will still persist in that tedious and 
ancient custom of cutting by a model. Could 
you but gaze on some of the productions of 
this department, you would be unable to un- 
derstand why the young ladies of the B. Y. A., 
having such geniuses in this line right in their 
midst, will go elsewhere to have their dresses 
made. _ . 

NV. B.—The above should have appeared in 
our last issue under “The Different Depart- 
ments. ' 


eB. 


Jol Lh bbl ela ahead 


HEF = = THERE. 


Arbor Day on the 7th. 
Vacation during conference. : 

Our future prospects brighter than ever. 
Beautiful nights for students of Astronomy. 


Who are the 
in Room D? 


Arrangements for Commencement. Day have 
commenced. 


“students” that constantly talk 


Mrs. Young has taken Emil Maeser’s place 
as German teacher. 


Brother Webb is recognized as the logician 
‘of the S:-S. Class. 

The Literary Society concluded the reading 
of “Mauine” last Saturday evening. 

Is anything going to be done on Arbor Day? 
Surely we could try and make our ground look 
more pleasant and inviting. 


The several Physiology classes had the 
pleasure of exploring the ventricles and 
auricles cf a calve’s heart last week. 


Students of Botany are rejoicing on account 
of the promise Nature is giving. They will 
soon commence the analysis of plants. 


The officers of the Normal Commencement 
are: President, Henry Peterson; 
H. S. Tanner; Historian, Collie 
Valadictorean, May Woodruff; 
j. M. jensen; Poet, Arretta 
J. W. Booth; Essayist, 


exercises 
Orator, 
Robinson; 
Prognosticator, 
Young; Humorist, 
May Thurman. 


“Alfred Russell Wallace and his works” was 
the title of a lecture by Prof. Whiting of the 
University of Utah, before the Polysophical, 
March 15th. : : 


Ella Hougard and Daniel Hanson are with 
us again, after their pedagogical labors in the 
South. They will remain at school until the 
close. 


The Kindergarten teachers’ class in Physio- 
logy, under Dr. Hardy, is earnestly and 
enthusiastically going through the “ Teacher’s 
course” in room ten. 

“Temper” was the subject of an interesting 
lecture by Prof. Brimhall before the Pedagog- 
ium, March 22nd. Hon. J. E. Booth explained 
the New School Law on the 29th. 


Teacher: “I think the ladies should learn 
three or four languages.” 

Student: “Why?” 

Teacher. “So they will. not wear out the 
English.” 


The officers of Pedagogium for the next ten 
weeks are: James E. Brown, President; j. 
W. Booth, Ist Vice-President; Lottie Roun- 
tree, 42nd Vice-President; Birdie Hessie, Secre- 


tary; Elisha Brown, Treasurer. 


We would suggest that when visitors are 
being shown around the building, that the 


guides observe the same rules that are en- 


forced with the students. Quite a disturbance 
was caused last week, which could have been 
avoided. 


We are: undecided which of three things to 
do, whether to congratulate Brother Tanner 
on his very worthy successor, or ’95, inasmuch 
as one of its members will be able to pass off 
his studies a year sooner than he expected, or 
‘94 in gaining such a worthy classmate. 


Dear boys of ’95, pray do not look so crest- 
fallen, just because Miss Elliot does not 
happen to be a gentleman. Your unsmiling 
faces greet us on all sides. Why you are every 
one smart enough, as far as that is concerned, 
to be that class president, but you see we wish 
to be the first graduating class in the United 
States with a lady president, and besides— 
well Vilate is so lovely we really couldn't help 
is 

M. & J. 
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The subject of love, courtship and marriage 
was ably presented at the Polysophical, March 
24th, by Prof. Keeler. Some of the giddy 
young people will doubtless profit thereby. 


THE: ACADEMY. © 


THIs is a hive for busy bees 

Pan Ge Where workers are most welcome guests, 
But those who sit in idle ease 
Are looked upon as worthless pests. 


f 


Tuat culture which does not reach the heart 
is a failure. 


Trust him little who praises all, him less 
who censures all, and him least of all who is 
indifferent to all. | | 

A curErrut disposition is not only a personal 
blessing but a public philanthropy i in the oa 
effect it has on others. 


punished for stealing your pocket handkerchief 
or goves, and that no punishment can be in 
flicted on those who steal your time. 


ad 


THERE is no higher office than that of a 
teacher of youth, for there is nothing on earth 


‘$0 precious as the mind, soul, character of the 


‘child. No office should be 
greater respect. 
munity should be encouraged to assume it. 


regarded with 


THERE is, says an old timer, just this differ- 
ence between a wise man and a fvol—the wise 
man keeps his follies to himself, and the fool 
publishes them to the world. And there is 
another difference also—the wise man changes 
his mind and thus corrects his mistakes, but 
the fool never does. 


It is far from being true, in the progress of 
knowledge, that after every failure we must 
commence from the beginning. Every failure 
is a step to success, every detection of what is 
false directs us toward what is true; every trial 
exhausts some tempting form of error. Not 
only so; but scarcely any attempt is entirely a 
failure; scarcely any theory, the result of steady 
thought, is altogether false; no tempting form 
of error is without some latent charm derived 
from truth. 


The first minds in the com-: 


\ ers TRIDENARC 
co PYRI GHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora. 

Ree ae eet eae an honest opinion, write to 

©., who have had nearly fifty years’. 
pee & the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob« 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan. 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by farthe 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 ayear. Sample co se sent free 

Buildin; Edition monthly, $2.50 a year. Single 

copies, 25 cents. Hvery number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show, the 
latest ont 8 and secure contracts. Addres 
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No charge for School Boards. Terms to Teacher— 
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